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Does Mr. Sumner wish it to be believed that he 
is really in favor of suppressing those seditious 
men, his friends and admirers, who are to-day pre- 
venting the enlistment of the young men, sons of 
Abolitionists, who make up Essex County societies, 
and attend of a Sunday on the preaching of Mr. 
Wendell Phillips in Boston? If he does, we shall 
hear him open Kis lips in Boston to denounce these 
men. He will boldly risk his reélection to the Sen- 
ate by using his influence to silence the sedition he 
professes toabhor. Perhaps we have mistaken him, 
and he did not have these men in mind when he 
wrote the sentence. But they are the only men who 
oppose enlistments, and distinctly avow enmity to the 
Government, excepting the Southern rebels. We 
suggest the subject in all seriousness to Mr. Sumner, 
as one demanding his attention as a patriot. He 
can do instant and vast good. He has great influ- 
ence with all that class of men. He knows, as we 
all know, that they utterly refuse to enlist, or to 
send their sons to the war, and that this is due, at 
least in part, to the teachings of their leaders; we 
cannot think it is entirely due to personal disincli- 
nation to fight the battles of the Union. But if 
Mr. Sumner desires to do a noble service to the 
Government, let him now persuade the Abolitionist 
leaders in Boston to enlist personally, and bring in 
their men with them. ff they are tary they will 
do it; and as they boast of loyalty, and freely call 
all who do not agree with them traitors, we submit 
that the opportunity is good for testing their alle- 
giance. 

We say frankly, that we don’t believe” they are 
loyal. If this man Pillsbury is a fair specimen, and 
he is certainly high in their church, they are as disloy- 
al as the men that fought against us at Richmond. 

The present state of the enlistments makes this 
matter a much more serious business than Mr. Pills- 
bury seems to imagine it. The danger is imminent; 
the necessity of the Government presses as never 
before. In ordinary times, he and his like are of too 
snall account to be noted, and arrest and imprison- 
ment would only give them coveted martyrdom. 
But now, when discouragements of the smallest kind 
drive us toward the necessity for drafting, and a 
‘ingle obstacle may make expensive and difficult 
measures necessary, it is wicked, even to criminali- 
ty, for any man to pursue this course in a loyal 
State. And inasmuch as imprisonment is considered 
martyrdom by such fanatics and their followers, it 
's worth consideration whether a law cannot be 
passed condemning these men, who are preachin 
a to the Government in Worcester and in 
care to be passed through our lines before Rich- 
= , and into the lines of the rebels, where they 
pA — - _ — Governor John- 
pooh ese ch law for disposing of disunion 
then af = ille, and the Government did some- 
what or where the lew tear’ hha nat 
would fit the case of Mr *Pillsbu . 9 “- “> * 
toa nicety—Journal of Comi wR bonis 
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Reser area and Secessionism are one and the 
undies a if not in profession. Both are 
Connie the same end—the overthrow of the 
whens fae the Union professions of the de- 
ps of Abolitionism are only to subserve their 
Eine and selfish purposes of personal aggran- 
deter ayer armies are dealing with Seces- 
tial’ “Tl itis for the press to deal with Aboli- 
in theis bs he Abolitionists forget yey ier else 
shan et of their brethren of the South who 
a aon slaves, and, by their fanaticism and 
Porters, ~ themselves worthy descendants of the 
Guken of earlier days, who burnt witches, whipped 
Senntae sacked convents, murdered the pious mis- 
altar ste ‘o the Norridgewalk Indians upon the 
tion ted and seemed to revel in acts of proscri 
the Pari eee “ Blood will tell,” especially 
nee fe blood, and the blood never yet the 
i rt ~ it abused it. _ From the days on which 
the gun lowers of Oliver Cromwell massacred 
theaad = of Drogheda, and shed the blood of two 
Shean rege: and children who clung around 
vines pS ie symbol of Christianity—down to the 
tion has a? the Bi of intolerance and_persecu- 
the Pas escended like an heirloom to and through 
uritan stock.— Vermont Argus. 





one 6 generals, it would have been ended 
tpoils hee. But the objects of the radicals were 
Rte the abolition of slavery, and their idea 
of had pha the war and increase the expenditure 
plish th and ‘reasure, in order the better to accom- 
ie Uni objects, while the grand object of the war 
ths a as tt was and the Constitution as it is— 
Pee baffled and defeated in order that the radi- 
Rortne retain. their political ascendancy in the 
fore — half of the dissevered republic. This, there- 
nina be the issue at the next elections; and the 
rebuke re Wilsons, Lovejoys and Sumners, must be 
ed by the puplic as unfaithful to their trast, and 


i rn tust be sent to the councils of the nation” 
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there cannot be much security or steady dependence 
on a means of communication which is thus constant- 
ly perplexed. 

Nevertheless, we are told that “ the army is safe!” 
—humiliating term !—and McClellan, who is certain- 
ly the most extraordinary general ever known to 
history in the way of despatches, humors and pets 
our desire for good news by calling the enemy’s last 
movement a retreat. We ought to be thankful for 
the high military dictum which mercifully directs 
our unpractised judgments to view it in that light; 
and for ourselves, we should obtain much consolation 
from it, were it not for the other facts which pro- 
trude from all other portions of the record. Like 
all hopeful men, we have endeavored to derive 
what relief we can from the declaration that the 
army is safe, and also to believe that McClellan 
achieved a great operation by planting his forces in 
the swamp, and then running them out at the cost of 
only twenty thousand men! The loss of twenty 
thousand men is a mere bagatelle to this great coun- 
try, in fact really a bargain,—though rather a bloody 
one,—in exchange for such a fine position as our 
Young Napoleon has found amid the flies and mud 
of Turkey Bend! But we reflect, unhappily, that 
the movement sets us back about six-months, and 
that, though we burned our tents and stores, and 
with masterly decision did not even burthen our re- 
treating columns with the useless dead and sick, this 
check and its consequences may be counted at a 
cost of at least four or five hundred millions of dol- 
lars to the treasury. 

Even this vast sum, however, is not too much, if, 
as McClellan’s friends assure us, it has served to de- 
monstrate a military genius which will make Europe 
henceforth awfully respectful to our country. But 
we fear this may be questioned, while the fact that 
with 230,000 men he refused for eight months to 

ive battle to sixty thousand, within five miles of 

im, in order to postpone, till his enemy was strong, 
and he could seek him in his lair with the odds all 
the other way, will be very apt to impair his chances 
with foreign observers for such transcendant reputa- 
tion. Moreover, if it shall prove, that pending his 
recent intention to retreat, he neglected to instruct 
the War Department to occupy the attention of 
Stonewall Jackson, while he executed an important 
movement, he is chargeable with as serious an over- 
sight as Patterson, who gave Johnson a vacation to 
unite with Beauregard, for our confusion at Bull 
Run. The Government, though it has drained 
Washington to give McClellan every soldier it could 
spare (the clamors of secessionists and men of doubt- 
ful loyalty to the contrary, notwithstanding), still 
had enough of men upon its northern line to effect 
that object, if duly notified; and thus spare us from 
one-half of our disasters. 

Nothing, however, could have entirely saved us 
from misfortune the moment McClellan decided to 
go out to sea after Richmond, to attack it by the 
round-about road of the Peninsula. And it is as ab- 
surd to suppose he did not choose and approve this 
movement, as it is to charge the government, which 
was entrusting its safety to his hands, with a dispo- 
sition to defeat itself, by reducing his chances of suc- 

cess. Such a supposition is not even a good piece 
of nonsense, and it could only spring in minds Lape. 
lessly peste from all powers of reasoning, or de- 
void of intelligent and honestpurpose. No Govern- 
ment, in time of war, would dare take the responsi- 
bility of thwarting the operations of the Commander 
of its armies. The world has never yet seen a spec- 
imen of such bold insanity: though it has seen in- 
stances where Governments, which have been de- 
luded by the incapacity of military leaders, showed 
the courage to depose them. Whether our Govern- 
ment will again be called upon to perform this un- 
pleasant duty for the people we do not know, but 
though we are opposed to it in politics, and are 
proud to be associated with the Democratic party, 
we do not hesitate to believe it has the courage to 
do its duty, and will perform it at the first due pré- 
sure of conviction. 

Were Mr. Lincoln of our mind at present, he 
would order the ill-fated expedition of McClellan 
out of the Peninsula at once; and if it cannot be ex- 
tricated in that way, and we now fear, indeed, it 
cannot, then let it go on throwing up mud for its 
protection, while Pope is hurried down along the 
true road to Richmond, via Fredericksburg, with 
two or three hundred thousand men, to perform the 
service that may save Napoleon from a siege, and 
perhaps from a capitulation. 

We have no doubt that thousands of well-meaning 
men, who, like ourselves, have been persistent be- 
lievers in McClellan, will wonder at these views, 
and ask, with bewildered minds, How could every- 
body be so-much «mistaken in him? Ah! good 
friends, there is nothing about which there is so much 
humbug as about human greatness; and errors of 
this sort take the deeper root, because the very best 
qualities of our natures combine to assist us in de- 
luding ourselves. McClellan burst upon us in a pe- 
riod of great disaster. The heart of the nation, 
disgusted at the blunders of Ball Run, was yearning 
fer a hero, and the Napoleonic style of the bulletin 
from Rich Mountain hit the imagination favorably. 
It is true, that the concluding line, after its showy 
recital of 





exploits, to the effect that he hoped this would 


all the other generals of the republic prospered, and, 
except in the spell-bound Department of the Poto- 
mac, the whole country was enveloped in a blaze of 
victory. 

At length it became absolutely necessary for 
Young Napoleon to move; so he turned his head to 
the Peninsula, where we soon find him before York- 
town manipulating mud, and sticking to it for sever- 
al weeks with the greatest devotion. Presently the 
rebels walked away, taking plenty of time to do so, 
and losing not even a wagon in the operation; where- 
upon our Young Napoleon, finding them gone, whips 
off his hat, gives three cheers for himself, and actu- 
ally calls his entrance into the worthless place a 
brilliant victory (?) Nay, he was then going to “ drive 
the enemy to the rae fs ” but instead of that, we 
find him, after suffering heavily at Williamsburg and 
Fair Oaks, flying from the swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy, shattered and humiliated, to coop himself 
up behind earthworks, in narrow stifling lines, on 
the blistering banks of the James river. Those 
whose interest it is still to exalt him, demand hosan- 
nas in his praise for his “ masterly retreat ;” but will 
they please to tell us why, without any pressure 
upon his rear or either wing, or hurry of any sort 
to disturb his choice of ground, he deliberately 
placed himself in a position from which, the rebel 
ournals say, fie could not have escaped with a man, 
ad their generals been fully equal to their duty. 

With all these signs and results before us, we are 
of the opinion that our Young Napoleon is a failure, 
and that, if he be not extricated by Pope, in a direct 
march on Richmond, the whole of bis present force, 
which, instead of “ pinning the enemy to the wail,” 
cannot get even so much as a loaf of bread without 
running the Confederate batteries, will be in immi- 
nent danger of capitulation No sophistry nor blind, 
unreasoning applause can defend the incapacity 
which betrays itself in this; and we think that mind 
is to be pitied, which has not the courage to reason 
upon and to condemn it. Every patriot has an 

ual interest in the welfare of the country, and 
while each day explodes its share of error, no man 
should hesitate to exercise his rights of thought. 
Generals are not infallible. There is no witchcraft 
in the art of war, and the humblest observer can 
decide, that the general who promised us “ no more 
retreats, no more defeats,” and that he would drive 
his opponents “to the wall,” cuts a r figure 
prone upon his back in the mud of the James river, 
and poorer figure still in the fact that the people of 
every Northern State are forced, by the result of 
his first campaign, to hang their heads with shame. 
Down to the date of his expedition to the Peninsula, 
the national arms were triumphant in every quar- 
ter, and fainting rebellion seemed to be giving up 
the ghost ; but the result of his gogo A is, that 
the grand army of the Potomac is paralyzed and 
useless, gold stands at seventeen per cent., a scrofu- 
la of shinplasters has broken out upon the previous} 
healthy surface of the currency, and pale-faced trai- 
tors are mocking us with bets that the Confederates 
will capture Washington, before McClellan reaches 
Richmond. 

The rebels have thus won, by their successes over 
him in the battles of the Chickahominy, that co-op- 
eration in the North, which ‘was the first hope of the 
rebellion, and postponed the conclusion of the war, 
even in the predictions of the most sanguine, for at 
least six months. Are these things not so? And do 
our present misfortunes, dangers and humiliations not 
spring from our Young Napoleon’s blundering effort 
to drive the enemy to the wall? Do we not also 
owe to these blunders the new raid of Morgan, 
which, at this moment, threatens Frankfort, and the 
combinations against Nashville and Corinth, which 
have been suddenly started up to prevent our being 
spared any reinforcements from the West ? ' 

It is not pleasant for us to be the pioneer in_ this 
review, but individual reputations are of small im- 
portance when weighed against the interests of the 
country ; and we see no reason why there should be 
any more sanctity in McClellan’s blunders, than in 
the mistakes of McDowell, Halleck or Fremont. 
The Republic must be saved, but the worst way to 
help toward it is by closing the eyes, and blindly 
hurrahing for the errors of a popular leader. 

There are but two theories we can conceive of 
for McClellan’s surprising course, since the hour of 
his chief command. One is, that while in the Cri- 
mea, his mind became so thoroughly saturated and 
imbued with earth by a daily study of the opera- 
tions of Sebastopol, that his academic brilliancy 
was smothered, and he came back to us with mud 
upon the brair or that, unbalanced by Southern 
compliments and Northern flatteries, he conceived 
the weak idea of performing the part of a diplomatist 
rather than a warrior, and ending the rebellion, on 
his part, by bloodless strategy instead of battle. Be- 
ing of the Breckinridge democracy, he might have 
fancied he would be listened to with favor, at a pro- 
per opportufiy, when he had outmanaged Davis in 
the field, and that by thus maneuvering the Confed- 
erates into a bloodless laying down of arms, he 
would be hailed as the Great: Pacificator, the mod- 
ern Washington, and descend through the distant 
vista of posterity, profusely wreathed with laurel by 
the orators, and labelled by patriotic painters, as 





“ Pater PaTRiL£.” 





15,000 prisoners; then Newbern, and the country 
was electrified. Credit was given where credit was 
due. Do-nothing strategy gave way to an “imme- 
diate advance upon the enemy’s works,” and the 
days of spades and pickaxes seemed to be ended. 
On the 22d of February a forward movement upon 
our whole line was ordered, but did not take place. 
The army of the Potomac was not ready; but on 
the 10th cf March it moved, against the protest of 
the Commanding-General and eight out of twelve of 
the commanders of divisions, but the President was 
inexorable, and the movement must be made. It 

roceeded to Centreville, and there found deserted 
wooden artillery, and intrenchments which 
could and can be successfully charged “by cavalry. 
It proreeded to Manassas, and found no fortifications 
worthy of the name, a deserted, abandoned camp, 
and dead horses for trophies. The enemy, less than 
40,000 men, had leisurely escaped, carrying away all 
his artillery, baggage, arms, and stores. Our army 
of the Potomac, on that 10th of March, showed by 
its muster-roll a force of 230,000 men. Comment 1s 
needless. The grand army of the Potomac proceed- 
ed toward Gordonsville, found no enemy, repaired 
the railroad, and then marched back again. 

Why this grand army of the Potomac did not 
march upon Richmond has never been satisfactorily 
explained, and probably never will be. One reason 
assigned was lack of transportation; but there were 
two railroads, one by way of Acquia Creek and 
Fredericksburg, the other via Manassas and Gor- 
donsville, which could have been repaired at the rate 
of ten miles per day, and our army was ample to 

uard it. Had this overwhelming force proceeded 
ireetly to Richmond by these lines, it would have 
spent the Ist of May in Richmond, and ere this the 
rebellion would have been ended. This grand wnt: 
ably commanded, was superior to any army the world 
has seen for five hundred years. Napoleon I. never 
fought one hundred and thirty thousand men upon 
one battle-field. Yet this noble army was divided 
and virtually sacrificed by some one. Who is the 
culprit ? 

efore the advance upon Manassas, Gen. McClel- 

lan changed his plans, and demanded to be permit- 
ted to leave the enemy intrenched at Centreville 
and Manassas, to leave the Potomac blockaded, and 
to take his army to ——— by land, and there 
embark them for the rear of the enemy to surprise 
him. In the council of war called upon this p 
sition, the Commanding-General and eight out of 
twelve of the commanders of divisions (and here 
permit me to say that I am informed that seven of 
the eight Generals were appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of Gen. McClellan) voted that it was not 
safe to advance upon the wooden guns of Centre- 
ville, and to adopt the new plan of campaign. The 
President and the Secretary of War overruled this 
pusillanimous decision, and compelled McClellan to 
“move immediately upon the enemy’s works.” He 
marched, and the trophies of that memorable cam- 
paign are known to the Senate and the country. 

At Fairfax, Gen. McClellan changed his plan, and 
decided not to advance upon the Rebels with his 
whole force, but to return to Alexandria, divide his 
army, and embark for Fortress Monroe and York- 
town. It was decided that 45,000 men should be 
left for the defence of the Capital, and he was per- 
mitted to embark. After much delay (unavoidable 
in the movement of so vast a force, with its enormous 
material) the General-in-Chief himself embarked. 
Soon after he sailed, it came to the knowledge of the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War that the 
@apital, with its vast accumulation of material of 
war, had been left by Gen. McClellan virtually with- 
out defence, and the enemy’s whole force, large or 
small, was untouched in front. * * * 

The country has been deceived. It has been led 
to believe that the Secretary of War or somebody 
else has interfered with Gen. McClellan’s plans, 
when he had an army that could have crushed any 
other army on the face of the earth. One hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand of the best troops that ever 
stood on God’s footstool were sent down to the a 
insula, and placed under command of Gen. McClel- 
lan; and yet the whole treasonable press of the 
country has been howling after the Secretary of 
War, because of his alleged refusal to send reénforce- 
ments to Gen. McClellan. As I said the other day, 
he has sent every man, every sabre, every bayonet, 
every horse, that could be spared from any source 
whatever to increase that grand army under Gen. 
McClellan in front of Richmond. Why did he not 
enter Richmond? We shall see. 
force was not sent down, because it was deemed 
necessary to protect the Capital and the vast accu- 
mulation of military stores. Although the President 
and Secretary of War would have been justified in 
holding the whole of that force, Gen. Franklin’s di- 
vision was taken from it and shipped to the penin- 
sula, at Gen. McClellan’s most urgent solicitation, 
and it was his urgent cry for reénforcements that 
brought Shields down to unite with McDowell, and 
thus united, those two columns were to march upon 
Richmond, and still further reénforce and aid Gen. 
McClellan. * * * 

It is not for me, sir, to’state the strength of Mc- 
Clellan’s army at this time ; but I know it is 158,000 
men, less the number lost by sickness and i 


| advantage of it. 
Gen. MeDowell’s | 


ers that they intend disputing every step to Richmond. 
I shall run the risk of at least holding them in check 
here, while I resume the original plan. 

My entire force is undoubtedly considerably inferior 
to that of the Rebels, who will fight well; but I will 
do all I can with the farce at my disposal. 

G. B. McCrievvan, Major General Commanding. 


He would try to “hold them in check”! He 
could not hold them. He could not stop his eager 
troops from chasing them. After a email rection of 
his army had whipped their entire force, and had 
been chasing them for hours, he p d that dispatch 
and sent it to the Secretary of War, and, if I re- 
member aright, it was read in one of the two Houses 
of Congress. As you may suppose from that dis- 
patch, there was no great eagerness in following up 
that victory. Three Michigan regiments were not 
only decimated, they were divided in twain in that 
bloody battle at Williamsburg. They fought there 
all day without reénforcements. One ‘Michigan 
regiment went into the trenches, and left 63 dead 
Rebels, killed by the bayonet, weltering in their 
blood. But who has ever heard, by any official com- 
munication from the head of the army, that a Michi- 
gan regiment was in the fight at Williamsbug? I@ 
do not blame him for not giving credit where credit 
is due, for I do not believe he Enow anything more 
of that fight than you or I. 

When that battle was fought and won, all the 
enemy’s works were cleared away, and we had an 
open road to Richmond. There was not a single 
fortification between Richmond and Williamsburg. 
All we had to do was to get through those infernal 
swamps, march up, and take ssion of Rich- 
mond. What did we do? e found the worst 
swamp there was between Richmond and Williams- 
burg, and sat right down in the center of it, and 
went to digging. We sacrificed thousands and tens 
of thousands of the bravest troops that ever stood 
on the face of God’s earth, digging in front of no in- 
trenchments, and before a whipped army of the 
enemy. We waited for them to recruit; we waited 
for them to get another army. They had a levy en 
masse. They were taking all the men and boys be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and fifty-five, and magnani- 
mously we waited weeks and weeks for them to 
bring these forced levies into some sort of consistency 
as an army. The battle of Fair Oaks was fought. 
There the enemy found again a little fraction of our 
army—very much less than half—and they brought 
out their entire force. I have it from the best au- 
thority that they had not a solitary regiment in or 
about Richmond that was fit to put in front of an 
enemy, that they did not bring to Fair Oaks and hurl 
upon our decimated army. Again the indomitable 
bravery of our troops (of the men, of the private 
soldiers, the indomitable ene of Michigan men 
and New Jersey men—but I will not particularize, 
for all the troops fought like lions), and the fighting 
capacity of our army, not only saved it from being 
utterly destroyed by an overwhelming force, but 
gare us a triumphant victory. The enemy went 

ack to Richmond pell-mell. I have been informed 
by a man who was there at the time, that two brig- 
ades of fresh troops could have chased the whole 
Confederate army through the City of Richmond 
and into the James River, so utter was their rout 
and confusion. : 

And what did we do then? We found another 
big swamp, and we sat down in the centre of it, and 
went to digging. We began to throw up intrench- 
ments in our front, no enemy that was not utterly 
broken. We never took advantage of the battle of 
Fair Oaks. Again Michigan soldiers were cut to 

ieces by hundreds. Go into the Judiciary Square 
Hospital in this city, and you will find more than 
half the occupants are Michigan men who were shot 
at Fair Oaks and Williamsburg, men who stood un- 
til a regiment of a thousand men were reduced to 
dne hundred and five, and even then did not run. 
Sir, these men have been sacrificed, uselessly sacri- 
ficed. They have been put to hard digging, and 
hard fare, and hard sleeping, and if there was any 
hard fighting to do, they have been put to that; and 
besides all this, at night they have fad to guard the 
property of Rebels in arms. They have been so 
sacrificed that two or three of the Michigan regi- 
ments to-day cannot bring into the field two hundred 
and fifty men each, out of a thousand with which 
they started. 


Fair Oaks was lost; that is to say, we won a bril- 
liant victory, but it did us no good ; we did not take 
Of course, it would have been 
very unfair to take advantage of a routed army 
(laughter) ; it would not have been according to our 
“strategy.” We magnanimously stopped, and com- 
menced digging. There was no army in our front; 
there were no intrenchments in our front; but we 
did not know what-else to do, and so we began to 
dig and ditch, and we kept digging and ditching un- 
til the Rebels had impressed and drilled and armed 
and made soldiers of their entire population. But 
that was not enough; they sent Jackson up on his 
raid to Winchester, and we waited for him to come 
back with his 20,000 or 30,000 men. We heard that 
Corinth was being evacuated, and of course it would 
have been very unfair to commence an attack until 











they brought their troops from Corinth, and so we 
waited for the army at Corinth to get to Richmond. 


until he saw a million and a half dollars’ worth of 
roperty burned in front of his regiment, and then 
e began to think that an advance upon Richmond 
was not intended. And it was not. We had been 
at work there, and had lost ten thousand men in dig- 
ging intrenchments ; we had spent months in bring- 
ing up siege guns, and we abandoned those intrenc 
ments without firing one gun. Our army was or- 
dered to advance on the gunboats instead of on Rich- 
mond. This colonel told me that his regiment fought 
three days, and whipped the enemy each day, and 
retreated each night. The left wing and center 
were untouched until they were ordered to retreat. 
No portion of our vast force had been fought exce 
the right wing under Porter, and they whipped the 
enemy the first day. 

This is called strategy! Again, sir, I ask why 
was this great army of the Potomac of two hundred 
and thirty thousand men divided ? Human ingenuity 
could not have devised any other way to defeat that 
army; divine wisdom could scarcely have devised 
any other way to defeat it than that which was 
oo There is no army in Europe to-day that 
could meet the army of the Potomac when it was 
two hundred and thirty thousand strong, the best 
fighting material ever put into an army on the face 
of the earth. Why was that grand army divided ? 
T'simply charge that grave and serious errors have 
been committed, and, as I have said, no other way 
could have been devised to defeat that army. If the 
one hundred and fifty-eight thousand men that were 
sent to Gen. McClellan had been marched upon the 
enemy, they could have whipped all the armies the 
Confederates have, and all they are likely to have 
for six months. One hundred and fifty-eight thou- 
sand are about as many as can be fought on any 
one battle-field. One Bearer and fifty-eight thou- 
sand men are a vast army, a great deal larger.army 
than that with which Napoleon destroyed jx hun- 
dred thousand of the Austrians in a cing year. 
One hundred and fifty-eight thousand men ably 
handled can defeat any force the Confederates can 
raise; and that is the force that went down to the 
Peninsula. But, sir, it lay in ditches, digging, drink- 
ing rotten water, and eating bad food, and sleeping 
in the mud, until it became greatly reduced in num- 
bers, and of those that were left, very many were 
injured in health. Still they fought; still they con- 
quered in every fight; and still they retreated, be- 
cause they were ordered to retreat. 

Sir, I have deemed it my duty to present this 
statement of facts to the Senate and the country. I 
know that I am to be denounced for so doing, and 
I tell you who will denounce me. There are two 
classes of men who are sure to denounce me, and no 
one else, and they are traitors and fools. The trai- 
tors have been denouncing every man who did not 
sing pwans to “strategy,” when it led to defeat 
every time. The traitors North are worse than the 
traitors South, and sometimes I think we have as 
many of them in the aggregate. They are meaner 
men; they are men who will come behind you, and 
cut your throat in the dark. I have great respect 
for Southern traitors who shoulder their muskets, 
and come out and take the chances of the bullet and 
the halter; but I have the most superlative con- 
tempt for the Northern traitors, who, under the pre- 
tended guise of patriotism, are stabbing their coun- 
try in the dark. 


This instructive extract should find a place in eve- 
ry loyal journal at the North. 


UNION OFFICERS MUTILATING PASSES TO 
ACOOMMODATE REBEL SPIES. 


Wrxcuester, Va., July 14, 1862. 

It is an unaccountable fact that our Union officers 
are very much inclined to favor the Secesh. Many 
of them board in rebel families, and some of these 
not of the most table. I state the following 
on authority ready to be produced, if officially re- 
quired. An officer of the Twenty-ninth Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, lately in command, gave a pass to 
two well-known rebel ladies, who loudly declared 
they would stay in Winchester ten years before they 
would go under the description of “true and loyal 
citizens of the United States.” The officer prompt- 
ly erased these words, substantially constituting 
these women spies in the rebel service, with authori- 
ty to cross our lines. He got small thanks from them, 
for they laughed at him, and called him a fool as 
soon as.they were out of his presence. I don’t know 
that it can be of any service for a Union man to 
write you these facts. 

There is a special courtesy extended to the rebel 
wounded and their nurses. Fremont’s men, who 
were much exhausted by their severe mountain 
march and brave fighting on half rations, have come 
here to recruit in considerable numbers. They oc- 
cupy unfurnished rooms and a chareb, lying on the 
bare floor, while sound rebel méh nurses are sleep- 
ing on the beds gratuitously furnishéd by benevolent 
people from the North. Why the rebel wounded 
and sick are not quartered on rebél citizens may be 
a mystery to you, but it is not to us, seeing that offi- 
cers wearing the United States uniform are com- 
fortably domiciled, bedded and befooled by. these 
same citizens. Correspondence of the New York 
Evening Post. 
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